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■The Children's Neivspctpcv, Week Ending April 22 , 1044 

United We Stand 


"To the V sign for victory Marshal Stalin 
has added another. He holds up his 
two fingers for victory, but he also closes 
them tightly together as a sign of unity. 
Victory now with unity, and unity then 
with peace. That is the cry which sounds 
today among the hosts of freedom. United 
we stand. Without that unity there can be 
little hope of a united peace which will lay 
the'foundations of a lasting peace. 

The story is told that Mr Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill were a long time in finding a 
name which would describe the grand 
alliance which now forges onwards to 
victory. They thought of Allied Powers, 
and of Associated Powers. But neither 
statesman was satisfied. Then both men 
went to bed, and while Mr Churchill was in 
his bathroom next morning Mr Roosevelt 
popped his head in at the doorway. 
“ Winston,” he said, “ how about United 
Nations ? ” “ That’s got it ! ” replied 
Mr Churchill. 

i Alliance of Free Peoples 

So the phrase United Nations came to be 
used for the great combination of the free 
peoples of the earth. What a name it is ! 
it brings to mind not a closely engineered 
alliance dominated by a partner whose 
presence is overwhelming. It provides a 
picture of free and independent peoples asso¬ 
ciated together for a common purpose. 
There is no more significant event in history 
than when the free peoples of the earth 
voluntarily sink, their differences and join 
hands in a great undertaking. That is what 
v the United Nations are doing. We are wit¬ 
nessing now one of those immense combina¬ 
tions which the historians of years to come 
will rank amongst the major achievements 
of these days. 

The United Nations in their magnificent 
strength outbid any combination the world 
has ever seen. The alliances which the great 
Pitt gathered together to defeat Napoleon 
were puny in comparison. This great host 
of United Nations has grown as the war has 
progressed. Nations have joined it volun¬ 
tarily whenever they have declared their 
intention of fighting the evils of Nazism and 
Fascism. That is the hall mark of belonging 
to the United Nations. 

A common foe unites the nations now. But 
a common purpose must unite them in 
the future. Nothing less than the great 
vision of a world united for peace, freedom, 
the destruction of want, and the provision 
of the daily needs for all men, can secure 
us from again throwing away the great 
chances which the coming peace will provide. 

Slogans are not enough. To cry unity is 
not enough. We must be prepared to make 
the changes in our personal, social, national, 
and international life, which will ensure that 
the vision of unity shall be translated into 
the practical facts of life. 

For an Enduring Peace 

United we stand ! For what do we 
stand ? A speedy and triumphant end to 
the struggle against Nazism. There can be 
no doubt about that. The ordinary man now 
has a firm grip of the realities of the struggle 
to which he has given nearly five years of 
treasure' and life. Such an outpouring 
deserves to be crowned as speedily as possible 
with triumphant and lasting victory. We 
stand united for a just war-settlement which 


• will give the ravaged world the hope of a 
long and enduring peace. Who is great 
enough to arrange that ? No single human 
being, and no single nation, may dominate 
the making of peace. It is the domination 
of equality which is needed to provide that 
hope of settlement. Small nations as well 
as great must invent a partnership which 
will be a herald to all men of a new certainty 
of unity. Unity means co-operation. It 
means a readiness to work together and to be 
prepared to give and take as partners in a 
great fellowship. Unity means, too, that the 
partners in the undertaking will be dedicated 
to their purpose. Selfishness will disappear 
round the conference table and a new love 
and friendship come in to remind the peoples 
and their statesmen of man’s essential unity. 

The Great Watchword 

United we stand ! That great watchword 
for war and peace means that w'e really 
believe in the unity of man with man across 
the world. It is what the Christian calls 
the Brotherhood of Man, which he believes 
in because he believes in the Fatherhood of 
God. That is where the deep foundation 
of unity lies. Unity cannot be achieved by 
the unaided effort of man. He must claim 
that the V sign comes to him from on high. 
It is a divine fact, and, being a divine fact, it 
is worth the offering of man’s whole body, 
mind, and spirit. 

yju stand united to fight some of the wrongs 
under which mankind labours the 
world over. War will not be at an end 
when the guns cease to fire. The true war 
will only have just begun. That will be .a 
war which will demand unity as much as 
the present war. 

We are united in the war against poverty. 
That blot against the fair name of man and 
his achievements everywhere must go. No 
longer must there be want, starvation, and 
famine. We are united, too, against suffering 
of every kind. The legions of mankind must 
stand united against disease and ill-health. 
The greatest victories over ill-health are yet 
to be won. Old, encrusted citadels which 
have held their gloomy secrets from the 
beginning of time are about to surrender. 
We must stand united for the final onslaught 
in order to give new health to the suffering 
millions of mankind. And, of supreme 
importance, we stand united to give equal 
chance to all children born into the world, 
whatever their race or country. < 

The Profound Slogan 

United we stand ! We stand united so 
that the nations of the world may be able 
to take up seriously the supreme task of 
learning how to live together. It is not 
enough to say, “ There must not be another 
war,” or “Outlaw war.” Phrases of that 
kind are only powerful when backed by the 
unity of all the nations. To learn how to 
live together will call for an immense dis¬ 
cipline of heart and mind. Sacrifice and 
surrender of many precious possessions may 
be called for in the interests of unity. But 
those offerings will be worth while if we see 
them as part of the world task of learning 
how to live. 

Qne foundation fact i§ certain. “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” It is an old 
slogan. But its truth is profound and never 
more profound than for the United Nations 
and the causes which depend on their unity. 
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Our Princess 

A great occasion for rejoicing is the coming- 
of-age of Princess Elizabeth, who will 
be 18 on Friday, April 21. See page 5 

Photograph hy Cecil Beaton 


Ho Bones For Mastodons 


• vivid dispatch from Vesuvius 
speaks of the lava devour¬ 
ing buildings in the path of its 
advance “like a mastodon 
crunching bones.” The fact <is 
that no mastodon ever crunched 
a bone! 

Mastodons, mammoths, and 
elephants, all members of the 
same group of giants, were herb- 
eatefs, as elephants are today. 
Flesh never had a place in their 
fcod. The remains of one mas¬ 
todon, discovered years ago by a 
professor of Pennsylvania, had 
died with its last meal, un¬ 
digested, and there was the clue, 
if clue were needed. 

Apparently the animal had 
become bogged in marshy land, 
where it sank to death, to be 
covered in the course of long 
centuries with a deposit which, 
when investigated, had become a 
bank of chalk six feet deep. 
Beneath this lay the skeleton of 
the dead giant, and in the midst 
of the bones was a great sac. 
This had been the mastodon’s 
stomach. In it were the remains 
of that last meal. They consisted 
of leaves and branches, and a 


quantity of rushes of a kind still 
found growing in Virginia. 

Vegetable food, not animal, 
nurtured the vast bulk of mas¬ 
todon and mammotli, and the 
animals, dying, in turn fertilised 
new vegetation. Less than 20 
years ago there were found at 
Oxford the neck bones of a mam¬ 
moth which had so enriched the 
ground with phosphates that 
from it grew', until 1899, the 
largest tree, with one exception, 
in all England. It was an elm 
310 feet high, and its root had 
clutched the neck-bones of the 
mammoth as part of its anchor¬ 
age and part of its nourishment. 

Grandmother Hippo 

Thirty-year-old Bella, a hippo¬ 
potamus at the Auckland Zoo, 
New Zealand, recently became a 
grandmother, her son Dinizulu 
and Nada the Lily being the 
parents of the newcomer. While 
his rugged Icoks may belie the 
fact, Dinizulu is barely six years 
old, and Nada is even younger. 
In honour of the land of his 
■ birth, the . baby will be called 
Enzed. 
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America Looks to 
the Future 

T AST week Mr Cordell Hull, U S Secretary of State, broadcast 
L* a speech which made clear America’s present and future 
position in relation to her allies, her enemies, and the neutrals in 
this world-wide conflict. 

While Mr Hull was expounding material interests of all may be 
the principles and implications advanced. 

of his country’s foreign policy, “But without an enduring' 
his assistant Secretary, Mr Stet- understanding between these 
tinius, was in London to discuss four nations upon their funda- 
many of the outstanding points mental purposes, interests, and 
with Mr Churchill and his obligations to one another, all 
ministers. ‘ organisations to preserve peace 

The most important part of are creations on paper, and the 
Mr Hull’s historic speech was path is wide open again for the 
that which expressed the deter- rise of a new aggressor.” 
mination of the American people Atlandc Charter 

to press forward with their , . , . 

allies to the defeat of their u Mr Hu “ explained how unity 

between the United Nations had 
been brought about, and in¬ 
stanced the conferences at Mos¬ 
cow, Cairo, and Teheran, and 
the famous meeting in mid-ocean 
which gave its name to the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The function of this Charter, 
he maintained, was not to settle 
was to be a fully co-operative all questions or lay down a de- 


Racial News jjTTLE NEWS REELS 


enemies and the destruction of 
the Nazi and Fascist system; 
and also to go on, with all other 
nations desirous of peace and 
freedom, to establish and main¬ 
tain in full strength the institu¬ 
tions without which peace and 
freedom could not be an endur¬ 
ing reality. America, in effect, 


member of the family of nations. 

United Action 

In dealing with their enemies 
and peace problems generally, 
action, said Mr Hull, could not 


tailed blueprint for the future, 
but was “ an expression of funda¬ 
mental objectives towards whicn 
we and our Allies are directing 
our policies. 

It is not a code of law from 


be separate, but must be agreed which detailed answers to every 
and united action, and he went Question can be distilled by 
cn • painstaking analysis of its words 

This is fundamental. It and phrases. It points the direc¬ 
tion m w'hich solutions are to be 


must underlie the entire range 


of our policy The free nations sought - U does not give S0U1 ‘ 
^ve bfen brought to the very tions ‘ Jt charts the course upon 

2SPJ&" • •**“•* 

themselves to be separated and sha11 contmue - 
divided. If any lesson has ever “ What is fundamental are the 
been hammered home with blood objectives of the Charter, and 
and suffering, that one has been, the determination to achieve 
And the lesson is not yet ended. them.” In the course of his 

: “However difficult the road speech Mr Hull uttered words of 
may be, there is no hope of turn- cheer to the French people, our 
ing victory into enduring peace alci f st friends, and to the 
unless the real interests of this Italian people, in whose country 

__, * _ ... , _ iroc v’ie’ir\lf» “a vphirtn nf nniitl- 

country, the British Common¬ 
wealth, the Soviet Union, and 

China, are harmonised, and un- .. t insistence » to 

iess they agree and act together. ^al s to “S the 
This is the solid framework enemy-, and so prolong the 
upon which all future policy and war, for it was clear to all, he 
international organisation must declared, that the strength of 
be built. It offers the fullest the United Nations now made 
opportunity for the development only one outcome of this war 
of institutions in which all free possible. Mr Hull ended with a 

nations may participate demo- warning of the tragedy that 

cratically, through which a would ensue for .generations if 
reign of law and morality may Americans again fell into dis- 
arise, and through which the unity. 


was visible “a rebirth of politi¬ 
cal consciousness and activity ”; 
but there was a sterner tone in 


From America 

JJuring the past year seven 
Liberty ships launched in 
America have been given the 
names of American Negroes. 
They are s s Booker T. Washing¬ 
ton, George Washington Carver, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Fred¬ 
erick Douglass, John Merrick, 
Robert L. Vann, and James 
Weldon Johnson. 

An inter-racial church has 
been ■ opened in San Francisco, 
with both a white and a Negro 
pastor. At the opening service 
the choir was composed of whites 
and blacks, Chinese and Fili¬ 
pinos, and a young Negro spoke 
on “A United Faith.” A member 
of the congregation writes: 

“ We are trying the inter¬ 
racial church to see if we can 
build a little confidence in each 
other. The city is now finding 
out the dreadful housing our 
Japanese citizens have been 
‘enjoying’; • the Negroes are 
trying to live packed into their 
quarter. Our new church is in 
the middle of it, and you ’can 
imagine the social problems.” 

Massachusetts has a new race 
libel law allowing for fines up 
to £250 and a year’s imprison¬ 
ment for anyone guilty of 
publishing “ any false written 
or printed material with intent 
to maliciously promote hatred 
of any group of persons in the 
commonwealth because of race, 
colour, or religion.” 

COINCIDENCE 

At a Wakefield auction sale 
last month a radiogram was put 
up. 

“This is an excellent instru¬ 
ment,” declared the auctioneer, 

’ “and in perfect working order. 
Listen! ” 

As he spoke he plugged in and 
switched‘on. Instantly the sale 
room was filled with a loud, 
distinct voice saying; 

“What am I bid for this 
lot? Forty pounds? Thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen. I’ve forty 
pounds bid for this lot. Any 
advance on forty pounds?” 

The remainder of the appeal 
was drowned by the laughter of 
the people in the sale room. 

The explanation, of course, was 
that by mere chance the 
auctioneer had tuned-in to a 
schools’ broadcast on auctioneer-, 
ing. 

A Good Season 


Following the recapture of 
Odessa, their most valuable 
Black Sea port, the Russians 
have begun the freeing of the 
Crimea from the German and 
Rumanian forces. 

A group of .44 Turkish airmen 
have left Ankara for training in 
Britain, and a similar number are 
going to the USA. 

Of nearly 600 Methodist 
churches in London half have 
been damaged and 61 destroyed. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
spectacle lenses, many of plastic 
material, are being made in this 
country for shipment to Russia. 

Only a quarter of the bones 
that leave the butchers’ shops of 
Britain are given up to salvage. 

The National Portrait Gallery 
has an exhibition of 400 paint¬ 
ings and other works of art by 
personnel of the RAF and 
WAAF. 

fJ^HE British destroyer Echo has 
been renamed Navarino and 
transferred to -the Greek Navy. 

The Education Bill has finally 
passed the Committee stage in the 
House of Commons, after 100 
hours of consideration for its 111 
clauses. 

The Government printed 35 
million documents in connection 
with the Pay as You Earn sys¬ 
tem of Income Tax. 

The L M S Railway has in four 
years salvaged 17.842 tons of 
scrap metal and 13,163 tons of 
paper. 

The Revd John Jagoe has suc¬ 
ceeded the Revd Maurice Edwards 
as Chaplain-in-Chief o;„ the RAF. 


In a daring dive-bombing at¬ 
tack Fleet Air Arm carrier-based 
Barracudas have crippled the 
45,000-ton battleship Tirpitz, 
skulking in a Norwegian fiord. 

A money box used by Cecil 
Rhodes when a boy has 
been presented to the National 
Museum at Salisbury in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

India’s contribution to 
UNRRA will. be between 
£6.000,000 and £7,500,000. 

Over 30,000 tons of food a 
month, including 24,000 tons of 
ivheat, are being shipped from 
Canada and the U S A to Greece. 

During 1943 the strength of 
the USA Navy was doubled. 

Mary MacGillivray, aged 14, of 
High Hesket, Cumberland, won 
a challenge cup and £5 at a Kes¬ 
wick young farmers’ contest for 
the best talk on goat-keeping. 

A King’s Bench judgment 
lately pronounced by Mr Justice 
Atkinson makes it possible jor 
magistrates to exclude children 
under 16 from Sunday kinema 
shows. 

According to official instruc¬ 
tions children are banned from 
sugar beet lifting and other 
heavy farm work. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have appointed next 
Sunday, St George’s. Day, as a 
special day of prayer and dedica¬ 
tion in view of the approaching 
critical phase of the war. 

A wood in memory of General 
Wingate is to be planted by the 
Jewish National Fund in Pales¬ 
tine. 


Youth News Reel 


'J'ii.soneukg . (Ontario). Boy 
Scouts, returning from then- 
weekly Scout meeting, noticed 
smoke coming from a • parked 
truck. The fire brigade was 
summoned, but the Scouts at¬ 
tacked the fire and put it out by 
the time the firemen arrived. 

When a motor-cyclist involved 
in an accident received a com¬ 
pound fracture, a Scout who was 
passing in a motor-van placed the 
injured leg in a neat splint, im¬ 
provised from a fence paling. 

The Guide International Ser¬ 
vice Fund has noio reached well 
over £12,000, much of the money 
having been raised by small ser¬ 
vices rendered by Brownies and 
Guides. 


A sail canoe .manned by two 
soldiers was overturned by a 
wave about 250 yards from the 
shore at Fish Hoek (South 
Africa), and four local Scouts, 
all about 15 years of age, took a 
dinghy and brought the soldiers 
and their craft to safety. 

Clothing made by Guides over¬ 
seas and at home has been sup¬ 
plied recently to 50 nurseries. 

The St Paul’s Ti-oop, York, re¬ 
cently celebrated its 35th birth¬ 
day with a party. It is York¬ 
shire’s oldest Scout Troop. 

'J’he final of the Boys Brigade 
annual brass band contest 
for the London district was won 
early this month by the 2nd 
Enfield company. 


The Real Rumanians 


British Revenue 
Record 

The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, now so close to his 
Budget speech, must be pleased 
with the revenue return for the 
financial year that closed with 
March. It showed that Britain’s 
revenue reached the record total 
of £3,038,548,145, which is actu¬ 
ally £131,000,000 more than the 
Budget estimate. 

While we thus collected more 
money through the taxes than 
was anticipated, our expenditure 
in the year was below the Budget 
estimate, being £5,788,421,424, 
against the Chancellor’s estimate 
of £5,■882,247,000, It is unlikely, 
therefore, that much increased 
taxation will be announced in 
the - forthcoming Budget. We 
dare not expect that taxation 
. will be decreased. 


America’s 
Supplies to Russia 

Washington reports that 
American supplies to Russia of 
munitions and other goods have 
grown so greatly that in January 
and February this year 1 they 
reached a total of over 1,000,000 
tons. 

In January and February last 
year the corresponding total 
was 670,000 tons. The aggregate 
in the first two months of this 
year included 5000 tanks, 36,000 
jeeps, and some 30,000 other mili¬ 
tary motor vehicles. 

Other deliveries included 
1,400,000 tons of steel, 800,000 
tons of flour, ’7,000,000 pairs of 
boots, and 275,000 field tele¬ 
phones. These fine supplies have 
played a great part in the recent 
rapid Russian progress on the 
Eastern Front. 


The delightful Citizens’ Theatre 
in Glasgow has ended a notable 
first season, and the measure of 
the City’s support can be gauged 
by the fact that the guarantee 
fund remains untouched. 

The company have , staged 
plays by British and foreign 
authors, and now they are. to 
tour Scotland with the support 
of C E M A. All lovers of the 
theatre will wish them success. 

THINGS SEEN 

At Bournemouth, a mouse and 
a chaffinch eating a scrap of. 
bread together. 

NFS workers using a fire 
escape to release a seagull which 
had beedme trapped in the 
lightning conductor of a Tor¬ 
quay church. 

German , anti - radiolocation 
paper used in building a black¬ 
bird’s nest near Rye, in Sussex. 


r JhiE Russians are on the soil of 
Rumania, and will soon, we 
hope, be in Bucharest. Yet 
Marshal Stalin has told the 
Rumanian people that this entry 
into their country is dictated 
solely by military necessity. In 
other words, that they need have 
no fear of aggression, and that 
the Soviet wishes to secure their 
friendship just as it wishes to be 
friends with the people of Fin¬ 
land. i 

The Rumanian people as a 
whole must not be judged by 
their ruling classes. It is true 
that the country has been 
corrupted from top to bottom 
ever since it secured in¬ 
dependence nearly 70 years ago. 
It is equally true that between 
1878, when Rumania first became 
independent, and 1941, when she 
entered the war against Russia 
by the side of Germany, the 
record of the, Rumanians in war 
has been unfortunate. But 


they fought gallantly by the side 
of the Russians in 1877, and 
they have fought very well this 
time under German leadership. 

The real Rumanian is the 
cultivator, descendant of the 
Dacian colonists who made their 
country solid and prosperous in 
the first century and a half of 
the Christian era, under the 
Romans, and who has been 
quite a decent European ever 
since. Cowardice and corruption 
came to Rumania from her 
privileged classes, from the idle 
and worthless aristocracy and 
from the dishonest gangs who 
flocked into Bucharest with 
Rumania’s first Hohenzollern 
king, and proceeded to sell the 
country piecemeal to foreign ex¬ 
ploiters. Such are these mis¬ 
chievous elements which have 
been Rumania’s ruin, and it is 
from them that Stalin will free 
Rumania before long. 
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Echoes From Babel 


Jt is well that proper ncuns are 
excluded from spelling bees. 
Were it otherwise the names ot 
Polish, Rumanian, and.- Hun¬ 
garian places with which the 
Russian armies are now con¬ 
cerned might be introduced for 
our confusion. We in Britain, 
however, have placenames that 
are 'just as difficult. 

Here are half a dozen that are 
as music to the Welsh: Ynisce- 
dvvvn, Ypyscynhaiarn, .Ysceifiog, 
Yspytty-Cynfyn, Ystra'dgynlais, 
rnd Ystradyfodwg. 

Scottish Gaelic placenames 
are often too formidable for 
English tongues. Indeed the 
Scots laugh at our pronuncia¬ 
tion of even so simple-looking a 


name as Scone, that cf their 
ancient coronation town. 
“Scon.” we say, believing that 
they expect us to rhyme it with 
bone. To the Scots it is Scoon. 

Yet the English have at times 
a laughing revenge at the ex¬ 
pense of their Scottish neigh¬ 
bours. Said a learned Scottish 
lady teacher to a brilliant little 
Scots-born English girl, “ Come, 
come, you must not say Lester 
and Gloster. Such pronuncia¬ 
tions would cause you to be 
laughed at when you return to 
England. The names are pro¬ 
nounced Lee-cester and Glco- 
cester.” And it was with those 
pronunciations that the girl re¬ 
turned to her amused parents! 


SCHOOL IN A 
CHICKEN-RUN 

When German troops came to 
■Jaeren, in Norway, they took over 
as barracks nearly all the school 
buildings. But even in war, in 
invasion, education must go on. 
The minds of the vanquished 
must be fed. though there is little 
food for the body. 

Before the war, egg production 
was an important industry at 
Jaeren, but since the Germans 
occupied the district nearly 90 per 
cent of the poultry has been 
killed, leaving most of the large 
chicken-runs empty and unused. 
Now, while the Germans live in 
their schools, the children of 
Jaeren learn their lessons in the 
hare poultry houses. But it will 
not be for long, we hope. 


Defeating the Wind 


young Scottish flying in¬ 
structor has invented'a very 
valuable type of undercarriage, 
which has already been used on’ 
Mustangs and other aircraft. 

For long, one of the chief bug¬ 
bears of aerodromes has been 
the number of runways needed 
to cover ali changes in the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, as aeroplanes 
must both land and take-off into 
the wind. This new invention,, 
the work of Mr Owen Mac- 
Laren and Airwork, Ltd, of 
Heston, overcomes this disability 
by - allowing the undercarriage 
wheels to be steered, like those 
of a car, and the aircraft 
equipped with this device will 
still land with its nose into the 


wind; but if the wind is at an 
angle to the runway the wheels 
will be swivelled to the right or 
left, so that the plane will move 
sideways, like a crab. 

This revolutionary' under¬ 
carriage is likely to have a pro¬ 
found influence on the future 
design of aerodromes, for large 
numbers of runways spread- 
eagled at all angles will not be 
required, and therefore new 
aerodromes should be cheaper. 
Further, it will be possible to lay 
single-track runways for light 
feeder and taxi traffic in the 
centre of large city parks. 

Airmen forced to make emer¬ 
gency landings in small fields 
will also have a better chance. 



PAID TO GO TO 
SCHOOL 

All sorts of inducements ‘ have 
been offered to children to put In 
regular attendance at school; but 
probably the children attending 
the American mountain village 
school of Searsburg are the 
luckiest in history. They are 
being paid 7s a week to walk to 
school while petrol shortage 
curtails- the usual transport 
facilities 

PARATROOPER PRIEST 

The boys of Beaumont College, 
that famous' Roman Catholic 
public school-at Old Windsor, are 
very proud of their games 
master, as they well may be;.and 
when he returns to school there 
will be a right royal welcome for 
Father Bernard Egan, M C, who 
has just been decorated for out¬ 
standing bravery in the Sicilian 
campaign. 

Father Egan, a Jesuit priest, 
had already distinguished him¬ 
self in Tunisia as the padre of a 
parachute battalion. Last July 
he was dropped behind the 
enemy lines in Sicily with a 
small party of paratroops, whom 
he led back to their main body 
-from a dangerous situation in 
which they might all have been 
killed or captured. 

Ministers of all denominati ms 
have done great deeds in this 
war, not merely on battlefields 
abroad but in the battle at 
home. They have risked their 
lives, and they have given their 
iives. Men differ in their creeds, 
but bravery and self-sacrifice 
lend honour to parson and priest, 
to pastor and rabbi and mullah 
alike. 

TWIN SCHOLARS 

-The fine record of twin boys, 
aged 11, Maurice and Ivon Teague, 
both pupils at the Sydenham 
School, Christchurch, New Zea¬ 
land, has ended with Maurice as 
top boy of the school and Ivon as 
runner-up. 

The contest was so close that ‘at 
times only a mark or two separ¬ 
ated them. Sometimes one and 
then the other was in the lead,, so 
that their school reports were re¬ 
viewed back to Standard 1, and 
the final decision made Maurice 
the winner. 


Women Boatees 

Women volunteers have been called for to train for work on canal barges. Training 
lasts about two months and then crews of three are put in charge of two boats, eating 
and sleeping on board. Here the trainer is seen addressing two of her pupils. 


TWO NATIONS HAND 
IN HAND 

Fighting alongside the U S 
14th Army Air Force in China 
is a Chinese-American Compo¬ 
site Wing of the Chinese Air 
Force. 

Bomber crews are made up of 
men of beth nationalities, and 
an aircraft with a Chinese pilot 
and rear gunner may have an 
American navigator and wire¬ 
less operator, though Chinese 
airmen . predominate. Fighter 
squadrons also have both 
Chinese and American pilots; 
while every American staff officer 
has a Chinese equivalent of 
equal rank with whom he works. 

This wing is a fitting, example 
and a high hope for the future 
of this world. 


The Plane as Life-Saver 


is good to be reminded that 
aeroplanes are not only deadly 
machines of war, and that mili¬ 
tary planes are being freely used 
to evacuate the sick and the 
wounded and to give hope to 
hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers who otherwise would 
have perished. 

From Washington comes a 
message that more than 173,000 
sick and wounded in the United 
States and Allied forces were 
evacuated-by American military 


planes throughout the world last 
year. 

Major-General Grant, the air 
surgeon, in a report to head¬ 
quarters said that air evacuation 
might be named as one of the 
greatest life-saving factors of 
modern military- science. 

Let us hope for and work for 
the day when the plane will have 
lost its deadly character and, 
apart from accident, become one 
of the chief servants cf civilisa¬ 
tion. 


THE HUMORIST 

A Yorkshireman now in Italy 
has been writing home in merry 
mood. This is what he said : 

"Dear Mum, 

“How are you all at home? 
We’re having a lively time here, 
and in one place the Germans are 
as thick as peas in a pod, so 
naturally we are shelling them. 

“Yours lovingly, 
“Jim.” 

THE YOUNG ALLIES 

The Anglo-Soviet Youth Friend¬ 
ship Alliance has staged an 
Exhibition at Boots’ Exhibition 
shop in Piccadilly Circus. 

Called Young Allies, it will 
run for four, weeks from April 5, 
from 10 am to blackout. 

The Exhibition shows British 
and Soviet youth in the war 
effort, the achievements of 
Soviet youth in the last 25 years, 
and the outstanding work done 
by the Youth Friendship Alliance 
iti fostering the friendship be¬ 
tween the two young peoples. 
Among the display will, be prizes 
of original paintings by Moscow 
Pioneers, sent from Russia for 
winners of the British National 
Essay Competition on the Soviet 
union, “pen friend” letters from 
young people here and in 
Russia, including Braille letters 
from blind children in the 
Pravda Home recently adopted 
by young people in Britain. 


IN THE DUNKIRK 
* TRADITION 

The Admiralty has appealed 
once again to the men of the 
little ships—the men who worked 
the miracle on the beaches of 
Dunkirk—and the response has 
already been magnificent. 

Many of the amateur yachts¬ 
men who before the war 
spent their holidays sailing on 
the Serpentine, the Norfolk 
Broads, and off the coasts of 
Britain, will this summer, as 
volunteers, be sailing for a 
month or two the little ships of 
the Royal Navy. In our 
harbours and coastal waters 
they will be releasing regular 
sailors for more urgent work. 


A SQUIRREL’S 
BREAKFAST 

Every morning a little squirrel 
taps at the kitchen window of 
Mrs Jobson’s cottage at Capheaton 
in Northumberland. And every 
morning when it is admitted it 
■ perches on. Mrs Jobson’s shoulder 
and nibbles at a piece of cake 
which she holds in her mouth, 
showing every sign of friendliness 
and trust and none of the usual 
squirrel shyness. 

FARM EXAM 

Margaret Scott, a 22-year-old 
Yorkshire girl working on a 
farm at Knaresborough, recently 
passed a test conducted by the 
West Riding Women’s Land 
Army; and she passed with fly¬ 
ing colours, gaining 97 per cent 
of proficiency marks. 

She had to groom, harness, 
and drive horses; correctly use 
every kind of farm implement, 
from a scythe to, a bill-hook; 
load and spread manure; and 
mix cattle food in the right pro¬ 
portions. 

•** She was also required to know 
rotation of crops; how to keep 
stock in good health, and recog¬ 
nise various signs of illness; 
name normal English farm 
crops and normal weeds, and also 
to know which were dangerous to 
crops, and which were to be en¬ 
couraged. 

All of which - go to show -that 
efficient farming 1 is an all-time 
job demanding all-round quali¬ 
ties. 

NEKKO REMAINS 

A small tortoiseshell cat is a 
highly-prized pet at a . New 
Zealand camp in a forward Pacific 
area. When the Japanese forces 
hastily evacuated an aerodrome in 
the face of an Allied advance they 
left behind them the smouldering 
ruins of fighter aircraft, numerous 
items of equipment, and—the cat. 

Given the name 1 “Villa,” puss 
quickly settled down with her 
new companions, but the New 
Zealanders declare that she under¬ 
stands “nekko” (Japanese for 
cat) and shows no response to any 
call of “pussy.” 


A Blue Moon Again 


^ paragraph from a New Zea¬ 
land correspondent, which 
appeared in the C N early this 
month, told of a “blue moon” 
seen from Wellington. 

A Clapham Common reader 
who has kept nature notes for 
some years sends us her entry 
for January 27, which reads; 

“I stood and watched one of 
the most glorious sunsets I’ve 
ever seen this evening. The sun 
set in many shades of blue, 
green, pink, and red; splashed 
with heavy slate grey clouds 
and poised upon the black 


filmy twigs and branches of 
trees. To crown this glorious 
splendour was the . smallest 
crescent of the mcon which 
seemed halfway between the 
treetops and the sky limit and 
its colour was a glittering tur¬ 
quoise blu$!” 

A blue moon is a rare phe¬ 
nomenon, and it is interesting 
to have these records of its 
appearance at opposite ends of 
the earth. We cannot, how¬ 
ever, say if the date on which it 
was seen from London coincides 
with that for Wellington. 
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Earth Healers Packet or Bottle? 


A Shorter Working 
Week? 

'T'ije Trades Union Congress 
propose to make it a princi¬ 
pal aim of their after-war policy 
to work for the establishment of 
a 40 -hour working week, without 
reduction of wage rates. 

They propose to ask the 
Government to introduce an 
Enabling Bill to empower in¬ 
dustries, by agreement between 
the organised employers and 
workpeople, to establish a shorter 
week which would then be 
obligatory in the undertakings of 
industry. It is also suggested 
that in certain cases where joint 
negotiating machinery is in¬ 
adequate, the initiative should 
rest elsewhere, presumably with 
the Board of Trade. 

Wartime has caused a speed¬ 
up of production methods in 
most industries ; and a large 
post-war army of contented 
workers with ample' leisure for 
their own pursuits will be far 
better for the community at large 
than the hosts of unemployed 
that disgraced our civilisation in 
the years before the war. 

0 

Better Than Cod- 
Liver Oil 

A message from Cape Town 
states that scientists there 
have discovered that a fish 
known as the Stonebass, or 
Bloubiskop, yields a liver oil far 
more valuable than that yielded 
by the liver of the cod. 

It was found that the liver of 
the stonebass was so rich in 
Vitamin A that, whereas a table¬ 
spoonful of cod-liver oil is needed 
to give the Vitamin A require¬ 
ments of an adult for a day, a 
single drop of the bass oil would 
suffice for three days. 

We are sorry not to be able 
to inform Smith Minor whether 
the bass liver oil is more palat¬ 
able than cod-liver oil. We fear 
it is not ; but at least it is to be 
taken in smaller quantities. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

The happiest- people are those 
who worry least about their own 
happiness and most about that of 
others. 


Wear’s demands for timber 
have caused a considerable 
thinning out of numerous woods 
and forests. 

. This almost prodigal expendi¬ 
ture will have to be made good, 
and it is work that will call for 
expert knovdedge. 

The Men of the Trees, who 
have a scheme for training fore¬ 
men and leaders in forestry, 
point out that the best time to 
begin is immediately upon leav¬ 
ing school. In fact, they say, 
fifteen is not too young for a 
well-developed boy who has also 
shown promise in his studies.. 
One w 7 ay of entering forestry is 
to become apprenticed as a 
woodsman on an estate where 
scientific forestry is practised. 

As the Men of the Trees put 
it, the recruits to forestry are 
“ earth healers, determined to 
devote their lives to restoring 
the waste places of the earth.” 
© 

Stealing: By Borrowing: 

J7ric had heard his father re¬ 
mark that the late Mr Jones 
had left a lot of valuable pro¬ 
perty, including 3000 books. 

" Are books regarded as pro¬ 
perty, then ? ” he asked. 

“ They most certainly are,” 
replied his father. 

“ Then,” said Eric, “ I must 
return those two books I bor¬ 
rowed from Michael Morgan 
some time ago ; I hadn’t realised 
they were his property.” 

Alas, twas ever thus 1 Book- 
borrowers all too seldom realise, 
that books are the. property of 
the lender. Thatis the indictment 
of the whole tribe of them: 
“ those mutilators of collections, 
spoilers of the symmetry of 
shelves, and creators of odd 
volumes,” as Charles -Lamb so 
wittily and aptly called them. 

© 

COLLABORATION? 

German officer in an occupied 
French town, becoming ap¬ 
prehensive about the . future, 
asked the Mayor if he would give 
him a letter saying that he had 
conducted himself with correct¬ 
ness during- the occupation. 

"Why yes, monsieur,’’answered 
the Mayor, “if you will give me 
one saying that I have been 
entirely uncollaborative.” ' 


T 


Under the Editor's Table 


family cannot make 
a home of a flat. 
It can do its level best. 

• 0 . 

JJard brain work never 
hurt anybody. But 
everybody hasn’t a hard 
brain. 

H 

student is amazed 
that he is always 
discovering something 
fresh about electricity. 
It gives him a shock. 

3 

J history of the war in 
fifteen volumes is to 
be published in A us-' 
tralia. One should be a 
volume of sound. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If, in a school 
exam, you can 
fail to pass 


A doctor says he would 
like to collect foot¬ 
prints. He should buy 
a book of stamps. 

'H 

Oranges must not be 
reserved. For a 
long time they have been 
very retiring. 

0 

Jx is a good plan to 
sow asparagus where 
you intend it to grow, 
writes a gardening ex¬ 
pert. We shouldn’t 
have thought of that. 

0 

It is rude to stare. A 
* glaring mistake. 


he increased interest in food 
supplies and their relation 
to health has led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Food Education 
Society. Speaking to this in¬ 
stitution the other day, Dr J. G. 
Davies, bacteriologist to the 
National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, said that probably 
with the lapse of time liquid 
milk would disappear from the 
market and be replaced by dried 
milk sold in packets by grocers. 

We may add that the produc¬ 
tion of dried milk for all would 
be such a costly undertaking 
that its price to the consumer 
would be prohibitive. A simple 
and cheap way of making milk 
safe is by pasteurisation, the 
process named after Pasteur, 
who showed that heat in 
sufficient degree kills all micro¬ 
organisms. Its commonest ap¬ 
plication is in the preservation 
of milk. -. ' 

Dried milk is an excellent 
wartime substitute, but Mrs 
Housewife knows that if her 
family had the choice of milk in 
packet or milk in bottle, the 
bottle would win every time ! 

© 

THE CIVIC FILM 

JV/Tanchester is to tell the 
world—about Manchester. 

Mention the name of the great 
Northern city almost anywhere 
outside of Lancashire and the 
immediate reactions are remarks 
on one of two subjects, or perhaps 
both—rain and cotton. But the 
warm heart ed masses and the 
level-headed business men of 
Manchester are determined that 
the world shall know the real 
truth, and they have consulted 
one of our foremost makers of 
documentary films, Mr Paul 
Rotha, on the making of a civic 
film. 

Short of visiting a place there 
is no better way of learning 
about it than by film, provided 
the film is made with intelli¬ 
gent understanding. 

Manchester is to be congratu¬ 
lated on being the first city in 
Britain to produce a civic film. 
It is an idea which many other 
towns could copy with ad¬ 
vantage. 

© 

Spare the Wayside 
' Flower 

We all know the person who 
cannot resist the urge to pluck a 
i wild■ flower growing' by the 
wayside. In tins little poem 
the iqth-caitury poet, William 
Allingham, makes an eloquent 
plea against the. practice. 
pLUCK not the wayside flower, 
It is the traveller’s dower ; 
A thousand passers-by 
Its beauties may espy, 

May win a touch of blessing 
From Nature’s mild caressing. 
The sad of heart perceives 
A violet under leaves 
Like some fresh-budding hope ; 
The primrose on the slope 
Like spots of sunshine dwells. 
And cheerful message tells 
Of kind renewing power ; 

The nodding bluebells’ dye 
Is drawn from happy sky. 

Then spare the wayside flower ! 
It is the traveller’s dower. 



The Childra 


The Jet-Plane Men 

Group Captain Whittle, inventor of the jet-propulsion aen 
engine, in conference with the men who have helped him fro 
the beginning of his experiments. Together they form Power 
Jets, Ltd, the company which has developed the new idea. 


True to Type 


^ho could have foreseen that 
the Russians would prove 
masters of the immensely com¬ 
plicated equipment with which 
they are winning their astound¬ 
ing victories? They consist, for 
the most part, of multitudes of 
peacetime peasants, yet they 
handle aeroplanes, big guns, 
machine-guns, and mechanical 
transport of all kinds with the 
accuracy and assurance of mili¬ 
tary engineers. 

Their achievements would 
have delighted Lieutenant- 
General Sir Montagu Gerard, 
who was a friend and admirer of 
Russia when she enjoyed less 
than her present-day popularity 
with us. He thought the army 
capable of the finest things. As 
an example of their discipline, 
he cited an incident of which he 
was a witness. 

The occasion was a great 
review of Russian troops, the 
climax of which came when, as a 


battalion was marching in close 
column with fixed bayonets, a 
. severe thunderstorm broke. A 
flash of lightning killed sevjn 
and injured 49 of the marching 
men. “The steadiness of the 
battalion,” he says, “was above 
all praise, the column merely 
taking ground on the right /a 
clear the fallen men, and ed 1 - 
tinuing its march unshaken.” 

That, was the spirit of the 
Russians who shared our for¬ 
tunes for the first three years' of 
the 1914-18 war; it is the spirit 
of Marshal Stalin's men. Sir 
Montagu, who found Russian 
officers delighted to do him 
kindnesses simply because he v is 
an Englishman, expressed tne 
opinion that we needed hit 
increased intercourse betwetn 
the Services to create abiding 
mutual liking between ourselves 
and them. Events are justifying 
that prophecy made exactly ' 
years ago. 


The Japanese Club Changes Hand 


goME years ago the Japanese 
built a fine club in Caven¬ 
dish Square, and they called it 
the Nihon-Jin-Kwai, which 
means' Japanese Club. Today 
Number Three, Cavendish 
Square, has a new name, La 
Maison de France. 

La Maison de France is the 
resort of Free French Service 
folk, officials and business exe¬ 
cutives; and it is a bright and 
jolly place, full of friendly talk 
and good food; but there is one 
social feature of the old 
Japanese days which has disap¬ 
peared. In an upstairs dining¬ 
room, little generals and ad¬ 
mirals and diplomats from 
Tokyo used to assemble for 
- dinner, bowing low with that 
curious hissing sound which is 
one of the queer habits Of 
Japanese greeting. Here a long 
table was fitted with gas-taps 
and gas-rings on which the 
diners used to heat up their 
favourite Oriental dishes in 
large white slabs of cooking fats, 


and pile them into bowls wh. r 
they were ready for eating. TLs 
was called “suki-yaki,” and 
Western visitors found it a fasci¬ 
nating custom, especially when 
they were invited to eat it w h 
chopsticks. 

The Japanese in London dis¬ 
pensed ready hospitality at the 
Nihon-Jin-Kwai. But that'. did 
not prevent them from making 
dastardly plans, including the 
attack on Pearl Harbour at the 
very moment when their Em¬ 
peror's envoys were discussing 
peaceful settlements of all out¬ 
standing difficulties in Washing¬ 
ton; neither did it affect their 
savagery in Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, and Singapore, r 
their conception of the way a 
which prisoners of war should 
be treated. 

Although the Free French are 
paying rent to the lawyers of the 
Nihon-Jin-Kwai, there will be 
no Japanese Club again in Caven¬ 
dish Square, or anywhere else n 
Britain, for a long, long time. 
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Our Princess Elizabeth 

‘V'V/hatever the stress and urgency of the hour, the people of 
” the United Kingdom and of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations will be of one heart, united in one prayer, on the 21st day 
of this month. We shall all congratulate, and invoke blessings 
on, Princess Elizabeth on attaining her majority. Her years will 
number but 18, but that age marks her entry upon new duties of 
high consequence. She becomes a State personage to whom we are 
all bound no less by loyal duty than by deep and abiding affection. 


As Heiress Presumptive to the 
Throne Princess Elizabeth now 
begins the study, in the inner¬ 
most counsels of the nation, of 
the governance of the Kingdom 
and Empire over which, in the 
course of years, it may please 
God to call her to rule. Her 
mother, endeared ■ to countless 
millions, is, as the King’s con¬ 
sort, Queen Elizabeth; the Prin¬ 
cess will some day become, in her 
own right. Queen Elizabeth, our 
reigning Sovereign. 

Never before has a British 
princess commanded so vast a 
multitude of admiring subjects 
of . the Crown as gladly follow 
the career of Princess Elizabeth. 
Through the medium of the 
wireless her cheerful voice, 
delightful echo of that of the 
Queen, has been heard through¬ 
out the, world. In whose 
memory does there not linger 
her gay bidding of her sister to 
the microphone: “ Come on, 

Margaret! ” ? 

During her earliest years the 
Princess was the darling of the 
nation, loved the more for the 
fact that she added happiness 
to the waning days of King 
George the Fifth, her grand¬ 
father. “Who is this little girl?” 
he cried one day in affected 
astonishment, feigning not to 
know her. “I’m Lillibet!” she 
answered with emphatic insist¬ 
ence, and as Princess Lillibet we 


all thought of her until the 
little girl with the sunny curls 
grew into a charming young 
lady mingling public service 
with her studies and the de¬ 
lights of girlish recreations. 

Her will to serve, fostered by 
her parents .and sustained by 
their tireless example, has 
already gained her an individual 
status. The Grenadier Guards 
are proud to acclaim her their 
Colonel. She is a zealous Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal College- of 
Music; and, having broadcast a 
gclden message to the young 
people of the world, she demon¬ 
strates her appreciation of the 
subject by presiding over the 
National Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

Nowhere will her coming of 
age be more joyously signalised 
than in London, whose citizens 
exultantly claim her as their 
very own Princess. For it was at 
21 Bruton Street that she was 
born, to bear the cherished 
names of Queen Mary and 
Queeh Alexandra, as well as 
that of her incomparable 
mother. Still a student under 
a famous Eton master, the Prin¬ 
cess now adds statecraft to her 
studies; and this year, all being 
well, the country at large will 
welcome her during a round of 
visits that is to be planned. 

Many very happy returns to 
our Princess Charming! 


Heritage of Valour 


Whence to sharp wars sweet 
honour did thee call. 

Thy country's love, religion, and 
thy friends: 

Of worthy men the marks, the 
lives, and-ends. 

And fier defence, for whom ice 
labour all. 

r j 1 HOSE words were written over 
350 years ago by Edmund 
Spenser in praise of Sir Philip 
Sidney; no less applicable are 
they today to one of his line— 
Major William Philip Sidney, 
who has been awarded the V C 
for superb courage and utter dis¬ 
regard of danger in an action in 
the Anzio beach-head. 

Between February 6 and 10, 
the Germans had attacked a 
British division with superior 
forces, Waging a series of hand- 
to-hand fights. Every inch of 
ground had to. be fiercely con¬ 
tested. One night during this 
critical period Major Sidney was 
in command of a company of 
Grenadier Guards when the 
enemy attacked and' made a 
penetration near their head¬ 
quarters. He collected a mortar- 
gun crew and led them into a 
successful counter-attack with 
tommy-guns and grenades, and 
then, having sent' most of the 
crew back to their gun, took up 
position with a few men on the 
edge of a gully in order to beat 
off renewed attacks. 

Major Sidney arid his valiant 
handful of men kept most of the 
enemy away, but a few Germans 
reached a vantage point 20 yards 
in front. Alone he dashed for¬ 
ward, without hesitation, firing 
his tommy-gun point-blank, and 
making the enemy withdraw. 


Returning to the gully, Major 
Sidney kept two guardsman with 
him, sending the rest back for 
more ammunition, and beat off 
further attacks, during which 
one of his men was killed, the 
second was put out of action, and 
he himself was wounded in the 
thigh. When things at last 
seemed quiet he went back to 
have his wound dressed, but with 
the enemy attacking once more, 
he returned to his post until 
they were finally driven off. 

Only then would Major Sidney, 
weak from loss of blood and 
hardly able to walk, consent to 
have his wound tended; and 
throughout the next day he con¬ 
tinued to be an inspiration. 

Sir Philip Sidney was among 
the most selfless warriors in 
English annals; Major Sidney 
has enhartced his deathless name. 

Books For Fighters 

Despite the shortage of paper 
and books, the Hospital Library- 
of the British Red Cross and the 
Order of St John, which has just 
entered its 30th year of work, 
can point to a fine record. 

The total output of books and 
magazines from the Head¬ 
quarters Library in London in 
the first four years of war, was 
1,250,636; to which must be 
added the total of 1,145,844 des¬ 
patched from county libraries. 

About half of the books and 
papers went to Service hospitals 
overseas and at home, the rest to 
Red Cross auxiliary hospitals 
and convalescent homes, emer¬ 
gency hospitals, civilian hospitals, 
and sanatoriums. 




These death 
Cannot Take 

'J’hey told me, Heraclitus, they 
told me you were dead. 

They brought me bitter news to 
hear and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept as I remembered how 
often you and I 

Had tired the Sun with talking 
and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my 
dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, 
long ago at rest. 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy 
nightingales, awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, 
but them he cannot take. 

William Cory 

Through the Eternal Years 

Umpires pass and mountains 
crumble, but the mind of 
man and the Spirit of God who 
fashioned it live through the 
eternal years. You would have 
laughed had you been in Rome 
in the great days of Caesar and 
been told that the power that 
would survive all others, that 
would live with the Forum in 
ruins and imperial Caesar turned 
to clay, was the power of a 
prisoner being tried for his life in 
a conquered province. It bore 
no sword and gathered no army, 
it resisted no eyil except with 
good, but this power lias come 
down through the centuries a 
living thing, with such sway over, 
men as no flag, no king, no 
government, can command. 

A rthur Mca 

THE FAIR 

"Tins place that was so full of 
noise and glitter 
Is quite deserted now. 

Here grows the grass, and here 
the linnets twitter 
Upon the swinging bough. 

How strange to think of flaring 
lamps and flagons. 

Loud organ, jostling throng, 
Great roundabouts with painted 
cocks and dragons. 

And now a linnet’s song. 

Sydney Jeffery 


an unfavourable opinion of his 
social character. He is either 
absorbed in business or dis¬ 
tracted by the thousand engage¬ 
ments that dissipate time, 
thought, and feeling, in this huge 
metropolis. He has, therefore, 
too comrnonly a look of hurry 
and abstraction. Wherever he 
happens to be, he is on the. point 
of going somewhere else ; at the 
moment he is talking on one 
subject his mind is wandering 
to another; and while paying a 
friendly visit, he is calculating 
how he shall economise time so 
as to pay the other visits 
allotted in the morning. An 
immense metropolis, like Lon¬ 
don, is calculated to make men 
selfish and uninteresting. In 
their casual and transient meet¬ 
ings they can but deal briefly in 
common places. They present 
but the cold superficies of char- 


into a flow. 

It is in the country that the 
Englishman gives scope to his 
natural feelings. He breaks 
loose gladly from the cold for¬ 
malities and negative civilities of 
town ; throws off his habits of 
shy reserve, and becomes joyous 
and free-hearted. He manages 
to collect round him all the con¬ 
veniences and elegancies of polite 
life, and to banish its restraints. 
His. country-seat abounds with 
every requisite, either for studi¬ 
ous retirement, tasteful gratifica- ■ 
tion, or rural exercise. Books, 
paintings, music, horses, dogs, 
.and sporting implements of all 
kinds are at hand. He puts no 
constraint either upon his guests 
or himself, but in the true spirit 
of hospitality provides the means 
of enjoyment, and leaves every 
one to partake according to his 
inclination. Washington Irving 


Little Lamb, I’ll Tell Thee 


I ittle lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made" 
thee ? - 

Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice. 
Making all the vales rejoice ? 
Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 


Little lamb, I’ll tell thee. 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee : 

He is called by thy n^me, 

For He calls Himself a lamb. 
He is meek, and He is mild ; 

He became a little-child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by Jlis name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! ’* 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 

William Blake 


All the Trumpets Sounded 


Jt was noised about that Mr 
Valiant-for-Truth was sent 
for. When he understood it lie 
called for his friends and told 
them of it. Then he said, I am 
going to my Father’s; and, 
though with great difficulty 
I got hither, yet now I do not 
repent me of all the trouble I 
have been at to arrive where I am. 

My sword I give to him that' 
shall succeed me in my pilgrim¬ 
age, and my courage and skill 
to him that can get it. My marks 


and scars I carry with me, to be 
a witness for me that I have 
fought his battles who now will be 
my rewarder. 

When the day that he must go 
hence was come many ' accom¬ 
panied him to the riverside, into 
which as he went he said, Death, 
where is thy sting ? and as he 
went down deeper he said. Grave, 
where is thy victory ? So lie 
passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other 
side. John Bunyan 


FOR FREEDOM ONLY 

’"Tins hand, to tyrants ever sworn 
the foe. 

For freedom only deals the deadly 
blow ; 

Then sheathes in calm repose the 
vengeful blade. 

For gentle peace in freedom’s 
hallowed shade. 

John Quincy Adams 


Life is Very Sweet 

[ ife is sweet, brother. 

Do you think so ? 

. Think so 1 There’s night and 
day, brother, both sweet things ; 
Sun, Moon, and stars, brother, 
all sweet things ; there’s likewise 
the wind on the heath. Life is 
very sweet, brother ; who would 
.wish to die? George Borrow 


Mankind Wars Not With 
the Dead 

IYTankind wars not with the dead, 
Irl It is a trait of human nature 
for which I love it. Charles Lamb 


TU1C CMUI A Kin The 600-year-old church of Standon, 
I nlj tlXVjLAHU Hertfordshire, reflected in the River Rib 
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Solving the Rubber 
Problem 

nr he wheels of war cannot turn without rubber, and the vital 
* part that the Imperial Institute has played in helping to 
solve the rubber difficulties of the United Nations since the fall 
of Malaya are disclosed in the Institute’s annual report. 


For about fifty years, the 
report states, the Institute has 
studied the composition of 
rubber from every botanical and 
geographical source'- in the 
British Empire, and it is still the 
only" organisation in the world 
which has" such ah intimate and * 
wide " experience. For the 
greater part of that period 
plantation Para has "dominated 
the market, and growers in 
Ceylon, and . later in Malaya,. 
have maintained ■ their own 
staffs at the" Imperial Institute 
to- co-operate with research 
bodies in the East in examining 
supplies and improving quality. 
This work has been controlled 
and supervised by the London 
Advisory Committee for Rubber 
Research. • 

When. Malaya fell rubber 
research at the Institute was in 
danger of. collapse, but the 
Institute, with the aid of the 
Rubber Research Scheme (Cey¬ 
lon), have guaranteed to main¬ 
tain a nucleus, staff in London 
for three years from January 1, 
1943. " This staff is devoting' its 
attention to the^ problems of 
preparation and ' use of wild 
rubber. Today wild rubber has 
proved superior to that mar¬ 
keted 30 years ago; but it still 
arrives in this country in., many 
forms, usually dirty; frequently 
wet, and varying in'quality. "It 
requires washing before use by 


manufacturers, most of whom 
had scrapped their washing 
machinery with • the advent of 
clean and" dry plantation rubber. 

The Ministry of Supply set up 
their own washing depots, and 
the Institute provided the staff 
to grade the washed rubber and 
check quality of output. The 
staff, moreover, have studied 
the suitability of rubber from 
different sources for various 
types of manufacture, attended 
meetings of technical panels to 
advise manufacturers, and at the 
end. of the year were visiting 
almost every factory in the 
country to deal with technical 
difficulties. This staff have also 
carried out washing, vulcanising, 
and mechanical tests on rubber 
from all likely • sources in the 
Empire and Allied countries, 
making the necessary analyses. 

In preparation for the recovery 
of’Malaya, the London Advisory 
Committee have appointed a 
sub-committee of growers and 
manufacturers to consider 
whether estates should, when 
commercial . conditions are re¬ 
stored. be re-equipped on the 
1940 basis or whether improve¬ 
ments are practicable. Discus¬ 
sion . so' far has centred. round 
the advantages of large central 
co-operative factories as com¬ 
pared with the small-scale treat¬ 
ment of "latex" by individual 
estates. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE HUMPTIOUS 
BEAST 

These fines on the camel were 
sent by an airman from North 
Africa to his four-year-old son. 
“Q amel, Camel of the East, 

* Why are you a humptious 
beast ? 

Hump on back, and humpon 
head, 

If all be true of you I’ve read! ” 

“ Think how my life is spent,” 

• he said. 

“ No girdle scones, or nice 
shortbread, 

No going to the beach and back 
To Mummie, Panda, Toutie, 
Mac. 

‘‘Wouldn’t you be a hump- 
tious heast 

If all your life you had to feast 
On thorns? Would you be meek 
If you just drank but once a 
.week ? ” 

Riddle 

\\ hat is it that has only one 

SuiyJOJs y 


foot? 


The Sour Grapes 

hungry fox went into a 
vineyard where there were 
fine ripe grapes. Unluckily 
for him, the grapes were 
growing on a trellis so high 
up that he was not able to 
reach them. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” 
said the fox. “ Anyone can 
have them for all I care. 
They are sure to be scur.” 

People often pretend to dis¬ 
like things that they are not 
able to Qet. 

PRAYER, O' 

EVERY morning when ice get 
up, teach us, O Lord, to 
look on the brighter side of 
our troubles and to thank 
Thee for the tasks, pleasant 
or difficult, that the new day 
brings. Help us also to do 
our best and to be happy in 
all our work ichether it is 
something which we like to 
do or not. Amen 


HURRAH FOR SPRING 



Letter From 
a Hero 

Qne of .the houses at Globe Lane 
Council School, Dukinfield, 
bears the honoured name of Cap¬ 
tain Scott the Antarctic explorer, 
and, therefore, the scholars have 
a very real interest in the career 
of his gallant son, Lieut-Com- 
mander Peter Scott, better 
known as Scott of the Little 
Ships. So when Peter Scott 
went to his investiture at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace the children in 
the top class felt ‘that they 
should write and congratulate 
him. 

Nine-year, old Marjorie Ken¬ 
worthy wrote the letter of tribute, 
explaining the special reasons for 
it; and with it sent a “little gift ” 
from the schoolchildren, and also 
a copy of the Scott house-shield 
drawn by John Rogers, who is 
exactly Marjorie’s age. 

Peter Scott is a busy man, but 
in due course a letter from him 
was delivered to a delighted 
school. This is what he wrote : 

Dear Marjcrie,—Thank you 
very much for your nice letter 
and the useful present of 
stationery. As you see, I am 
using the notepaper for this 
letter. I am not, however, using 
the excellent pencil, but just to 
show ycu that I keep it handy 
here is a bit written with it 
(this was written in pencil). 

I was most interested in the 
copy of the shield, and delighted 
to hear that the Scott team won 
last term. Tell them from me to 
keep it up. 

It looks as though this miser¬ 
able war might soon be over if 
everypne can keep going as hard" 
as ever—or a little harder. And 
when it is over we’ve got to make 
quite certain—ycu and. me and 
all of us—that we never have 
another one, not ever again. 
You see, we owe it to all the 
brave chaps who have been 
killed doing gallant deeds not to 
let their glcry blind us to the 
horror and ugliness of war. Don’t 
you agree? 

Then we can set to work to 
build our world again with a 
solid foundation of peace to build 
on. And that's where you and 
all your schoolmates come in be¬ 
cause you’ll all have to help in 
the building—which, incidentally, 
is going to be fun. 

So good luck to you all, and 
thank you again for the presents 
Cthe chocolate was delicious), 
and don't "get into too much 
mischief. Yours, Peter Scott 

Manganese in Kweichow 

Rich deposits of manganese ore 
have been discovered in Kwei¬ 
chow Province. The potential 
supply of this ore is estimated to 
be about half a million tons, 
enough for China’s use for -fifty 
years at the present rate of con¬ 
sumption. The ore was dis¬ 
covered recently at Taolutung 
(Steep Grade Cave) in the 
Tuanchi district of Tsunyi Hsien. 

Tuanchi lies approximately 30 
miles south-east of Tsunyi in 
Northern Kweichow. Manganese 
has been found in Tuanchi in the 
past and ' is being mined there 
now, but tire ore found at Taolu¬ 
tung is said to be of better 
quality. The river near the city 
is a good potential source of 
hydraulic power, which can be 
used for mining work. It. is 
estimated that three thousand 
horse-power can be generated for 
this purpose. 
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High Priority Passengers 


gEVENTY toads having made the 
long aeroplane journey from 
Argentina to Florida, news of the 
fact has been thought notable 
enough to be cabled across the 
world, The reason is that the 
toads, treated as high priority 
passengers, were on a mission of 
consequence to the war effort—to 
feed on insect parasites that 
have been damaging important 
American sugar plantations. 
Much work of this kind is in pro¬ 
gress, little though we hear of it 
in these days. 

Every botanical growth im¬ 
portant to man seems to have its 
own peculiar parasite—cotton, 
corn, the coconut .palm, tea, 
coffee, the orange, apple, pear, 
cocoa, and so cn. Science has 
made it its business to find para¬ 
sites that will in turn prey on 


the other parasites, and so 
“police ” the growths of com¬ 
merce. Some natural foes of 
our foes need but encouragement 
and protection to enable them to 
make food of the devourers of 
our plants. , 

Such, for example, are those 
hungry consumers of locusts, the 
pratincole, the marabou stork, 
the white stork, and the rose- 
coloured starling. Protected from 
man, the little egret protects 
man's cotton by devouring the 
deadly cctton boll weevil. 

In other cases, as with the 
70 toads, we have to ■ trans¬ 
port living safeguards from a dis¬ 
tance, semetimes fragile insects 
borne from land to land, so that 
they may make war on noxious 
forms of life that menace' the 
resources of civilisation. 


With the Poles in Tanganyika 


'J'hree thousand five hundred 
Poles—about half the normal 
white population of Tanganyika 
—are now settled at Tengeru, 
Tanganyika. - It is hoped that 
these refugees will there find rest 
from their tragic wanderings of 
the last few years. 

Herbert Story, one of the four 
workers sent out by Friends 
Relief Service to help the Poles 
to settle into their new surround¬ 
ings, has sent a description of 
the conditions. His house, which 
is like those provided for the 
Poles, has “mud walls about a 
foot thick, a roof thatched with 
banana leaves, and an earth 
floor. It is about five yards in 
diameter, and has one unglazed 
window, about two feet by three. 
My doorway looks out on to the 
very lovely mountain of Meru, 
and away to the right the snow 
and ice-capped peak of Kiliman¬ 


jaro rises through the clouds.” 

His job at the moment is to 
obtain everything the _camp 
needs. Edible oil has to be sent 
from hundreds of miles away, 
and on one occasion it all went. 
bad on the journey. Other 
supplies have to be ordered from 
Kenya. An attempt to secure 
donkeys to carry some of the pro¬ 
visions ended in failure, for all 
the donkeys were eaten by lions 
on their way through the bush. 

The camp is at an altitude of 
4000 feet, so that the climate is 
quite pleasant. There is plenty 
of water, and the trees are. 
luxuriant with blossoms of rich 
powder blue, orange, and yellow. 
A tannery, a brickworks, and a 
church are being built, as well as 
a communal kitchen and dining¬ 
room % for each group of several 
hundred persons, and a theatre 
is planned. 


Realism in the Capital 


Queues in the morning, queues 
in the evening, queues in the 
afternoon, but when before has 
London seen a queue at mid¬ 
night? It was not so long ago 
when a call was made for volun¬ 
teers to rescue a goodly number 
of those sturdy horses so familiar 
to our London streets. 

The Luftwaffe was doing its 
worst that night, and our de¬ 
fenders their best. Shrapnel was 
raining down as well as incen¬ 
diaries, but that did not deter the 
Londoner. There was a humane 
job to be done, and the head 
carter knew well he would not 
appeal in vain. It was but a few 
minutes when he found himself 
with so many volunteers, women 


among them, that automatical; 
they found themselves in - 
queue. - 

The stables were alight, an 
the old man in charge was n< 
going to jeopardise his chanci 
of rescuing his horses by tryir 
to'get them all .out of the sarr 
door at once. He watched all 
waited, and as soon as a raft< 
fell, in rushed a couple to get, 
horse out; another rescue; a‘ 
other wait, another dart in; .ti 
the moment came when tl 
grateful carter turned rour 
and quietly said, “That’s a: 
ladies and gentlemen. Thar 
you very much. Good-night.” 

Was there ever such a queu 
in London or anywhere else? 
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Old England in 
New England 

Here are some further reflections sent to us by one of our chief 
contributors who is now on a lecture tour in the United States 


sunny day with the cold, 
clear, crisp air of the 
United States adding a sparkle 
to the countryside! The villages 
and towns along the shore to 
Boston have English names, 
Greenwich and Newhaven 
standing out among them. One 
is a lovely dreamy place with old 
boat building yards and little 
crooks and bays where the sea 
comes in; the other is a brisk, 
busy town' with the great 
University of Yale at its heart. 

Any English visitor leaning 
back in the comfortable train 
going to Boston might imagine 
himself in England where the 
South Downs skirt the sea. It 
is the quickest way back to 
England, yet there is a differ¬ 
ence. Perched on a rising slip 
of ground is a typical New 
England farm with the white 
wooden walls of the farm build¬ 
ings. White walls everywhere. 
Wood is cheap, so they build in 
wood. So did the early settlers 
in these parts. 

It was along these shores in 
the seventeen-hundreds that 
the men of New England 
coming from the towns and 
villages of Old England laid the 
foundations of the new world. 
They were simple and subdued 
in their tastes. First came the 
village green. There it is today 
in the great town of Newhaven. 
On the village green was built 
the church. Not, however, as 
in England the established 
Anglican Church, but the Con¬ 
gregational Church. There are 
two of them on the green at 
Newhaven. 

Opposite the church came the 
town hall and then a parsonage. 
When they had provided for 
worship and good government 



the. men of New England knew 
that they, had provided for the 
most important things ..in their 
community life. To transact the 
community’s business the town 
met in full meeting, a true 
democracy. It is that heritage 
of democracy that modern 
America cherishes today. She 
wants to give every man - his 
chance in speech and action. 
That is why life is boisterous, 
and politics too, in America. 

Another picture of Old Eng¬ 
land in New England is the 
University of Yale. Since 1920, 
when it was given over 
£7,000,000 by two American 
millionaires, Yale has built 
colleges on the Oxford and 
Cambridge pattern. This might 
have been Cambridge except 
that the stonework' was new and 
unmellowed, but Yale has 
built for the centuries as did the 
men of medieval days in Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

Tales That Will Be Told 

In five hundred years’ time, 
when the youth of this young 
country gather in the courts of 
Yale and live in the rooms their 
forefathers have today what tales 
of adventure and wonder they 
will have to tell. America is now 
living her ancient history. The 
pilots and the soldiers, the 

sailors and the marines, train¬ 
ing in Yale are the heroic men 
of American history. They are 
now making the tales that will 
be told by the generations to 
come. 

And yet New England has 

things which Old England has 

not. One of them is the amaz¬ 
ing gymnasium for the Univer¬ 
sity of Yale. It is a vast 
Gothic fane dedicated to bodily 
fitness and the training of 

athletes. Its pinnacles and 
towers rise in splendour over the 
scores of rooms and halls, 
swimming baths and gymnasia. 
One swimming bath has seats 
round it for 2500 people, and 
another was eight floors up in 
the tower and fifty yards in 
length. In another great hall 
was an imitation river on 
which the Yale crews might 
row in wintertime. This part of 
America prizes its connection 
with Old England, but likes to 
show how much better and finer 
it can do things. 

Wellington to 
Warwick 

Welcome is the news that the 
Vickers - Armstrong Wellington 
is now serving us in another 
form as the Warwick. 

The Warwick is a transport 
version of the Wellington with 
a wing span increased to nearly 
97 feet, a greater overall length, 
now nearly 71 feet, and a loaded 
weight of 45,000 lbs. It is 
powered by two Pratt and Whit¬ 
ney Double Wasp aero-engines 
of about 2000 h p. 

Designed originally as a 
bomber development of its older 
brother, it has been outmoded by 
the four-engined bomber. But 
though it may never achieve the 
fame of the Wellington (known 
affectionately to the R A F as the 
Wimpey) it will no doubt serve 
just as faithfully as the gallant 
namesake of the Iron Duke. 


The Diamond 
Maker 

rj’HE first man in the world to 
make an artificial diamond 
was J. B, Hannay, and a leaf has 
just been added to his' laurels. 

It has been recently confirmed 
by an X-ray expert of the 
Davy-Faraday laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, that certain 
specks of matter obtained from 
the British Museum are true 
diamonds. They were synthetic, 
diamonds made by man. The 
only question in the mind of 
the experimenter was whether 
Hannay made them; “but,” 
says the report, “I think we are 
justified in assuming he did.” 

It is good to have this expert 
opinion, for a Government 
publication on the gems of the 
Museum has for many years been 
telling the world that Hannay 
did make diamonds, too small to 
be of commercial value, but still 
true diamonds, the very copy of 
the gems made under enormous 
pressure in Nature’s alembic. 

Hannay was a Glasgow 
chemist, and his process is 
known, and the tale of his 
essays, successes, and failures, 
fully stated. He made 80 attempts 
in 1880, and only three were 
successful. The rest failed, 
generally through the tube 
bursting under the enormous 
pressure employed. There have 
been other makers of synthetic 
diamonds since then, but Hannay 
was the first. 

We need not wonder that great 
pressure is required to make 
carbon liquefy and crystallise 
into a diamond, for the diamond 
is the hardest of all substances. 
Sir William Crookes, the great 
scientist, once took a Kimberley 
diamond and, fixing it between 
two cones of steel, brought upon 
it hydraulic pressure equivalent 
to 170 tons to the square inch. 
The only result was that the gem 
was forced into the two steel 
blocks, and itself remained un- 
flawed in the slightest degree. 

Equal in hardness must have 
been the tiny gems made by the 
Glasgow chemist whose products 
have now again been declared 
genuine diamonds, after submis¬ 
sion to the latest test known to 
science. No possessor of costly 
diamonds need be disquieted, 
however, for diamonds of com¬ 
mercial size are not likely to be 
made by men in our lifetime. 

SAVE WATER 

The Metropolitan Water Board 
has been appealing to Londoners 
to do their utmost to cut their 
water consumption. 

Owing to the lack of winter 
rain the flow of the Thames has 
been, less than one-third of the 
average flow for the time of. 
year; and furthermore, the 
Board points out that every drop 
of London’s water has to be 
pumped. Thus, every million 
gallons of water saved, saves 
also lj- tons of coal, besides fuel 
oil and electricity. 

The Board aims to reduce 
consumption by one-fifth of the 
pre-war figure. One way in 
which we can all help is by 
stopping leaky taps, and with 
the idea of avoiding this un¬ 
necessary wastage of water the 
Board has refitted since April 
1942, when the campaign to 
save water first began, -more 
than 360,000 washers free of 
charge, besides giving thousands 
more to consumer’s. 

Do you leave your tap running 
—or does it leak? If so, please 
stop the wastage. 


Your Money and 
the State 

’"The proportion of a person’s income taken by the total taxes 
levied upon it to meet the expenses of the State is a matter 
of deep interest, and never more than at Budget time. The levy 
is in two main parts—Direct Taxes and Indirect Taxes, the 
former being easily stated and readily understood. The latter, 
just because they are indirect, often escape the observation 
of those who pay them. 

It will readily bs understood 
that the taxation of small in¬ 
comes is mainly Indirect, such as 
the taxes on sugar," tea, tobacco,' 
and intoxicating liquor. In¬ 
deed, if a poor man and his 
family abstain from liquor and 
tobacco they largely escape 
taxation; or to put it in another 
way they have the choice of 
being taxed through the con¬ 
sumption of taxed luxuries. 

Our readers will see from 
these facts how important and 
responsible a task is undertaken 
by -the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer when he makes up his 
Budget. The nation has to pay 
its way, and in war taxation in¬ 
creases because the cost of war 
is enormous. 


The Direct Taxes are the In¬ 
come Tax, the Estate Duties 
(generally called Death Duties 
because they are levied at death), 
and a number of Stamp Duties 
levied upon transfers of pro¬ 
perty, as, for example, when a 
house is sold. Stamp Duties 
are also levied upon the transfer 
of securities, whether they are 
Government securities or the 
shares of trading companies. 

It is of great interest to in¬ 
quire what the total taxes, direct 
and indirect, amount to when 
levied upon different brders, of 
income. It is a matter of some 
little difficulty to work this out, 
but it has been done in a book, 
called the Burden of Taxation, 
by Shirras and Rostas. 

Here are a few of the results 
for various incomes, from £100 a 
year to £50,000 a year, showing 
the percentage paid in taxes of 
all kinds in a pre-war year and 


during the 

war, each 

example 

being of a man with a 
two children. 

wife and 

INCOME 

1937-38 

1941-42 

£ 

per cent 

per cent 

100 

18 

28 

500 

14 

31 

1000 

19 

40 

5000 

33 

59 

10,000 

41 

70 

50,000 

58 

91 


We see here that an income of 
£100 a year was in 1941-2 taxed 
in all at 28 per cent, or a little 
more than a quarter. When it 
comes to £500 a year, the taxa¬ 
tion amounted to nearly a third, 
or 31 per cent. An income of 
£1000 a year paid 40 per cent, 
while £5000 a year paid nearly 
60 per cent. Very big incomes 
are heavily taxed; £50,000 a 
year paying as much as 91 per 
cent of the total. 


Everything Stops For 
Breakfast 

Behind the award of the Mili¬ 
tary Medal to a New Zealand, 
private in the Pacific forces lies 
the story of a Japanese attack 
on a small strong-point defended 
by a New Zealand detachment. 

The officer and the non-com¬ 
missioned officer in command 
having been wounded, the cook ' 
took charge of the situation and 
made a magnificent job of it. 
With his fellow-privates he held 
oft the enemy all night. 

It was only when dawn began 
to break and the fighting was 
slowed down by the weight of 
enemy casualties that he began 
to look worried. 

Someone asked: “ Wliat’s up 
now?” 

The cook anxiously replied: 
“I’ve got to get out of here. I. 
should be getting the breakfast 
ready.”' 


SPRING 

MEDICINE 

FOR 

CHILDREN 



Blotches and pimples on a child’s face are a sure sign 
that the system is clogged with waste matter. 

For a quick safe remedy, wise mothers use ' California 
Syrup of Figs ' to cleanse the system and purify the 
blood. 

Get a bottle of * California- Syrup of Figs ' to-day, and 
give your little one a dose at bedtime. Continue for a 
few nights. The skin will soon become clear, fresh and 
glowing. More important, you will see an improvement 
in your child’s health, for ' California Syrup of Figs ’ 
is a natural, blood-purifying laxative. Mothers who 
use ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ for their kiddies, find 
that it keeps them regular, well and happy. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/4 and 2 / 6 . 
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BRAN TUB 


Jacko’s Speaking Likeness 


NOT ENGAGED 

A business man interviewing a 
would-be employee, asked 
for references. » 

" I’ve torn them up, sir, ” said 
the applicant. 

. “How very foolish of you.’’.. 

“I don’t think you’d say so if 
you had seen them,” was the 
reply. 

Riddles About Chickens 

is the first chicken of a 
brcod like the mainmast.of 
a ship? Because it is a little ahead 
of the main hatch. . 
v When a chicken has gone to 
roost what weapon does it repre¬ 
sent? A fowling piece (fowl in 
peace). 

What is the difference between 
a sick chicken and seven days? 
One is a weak one and the other 
is one iveek. 

A SCREW HINT 

goMETiMES it is very. difficult to 
hold a screw while it is. given 
the first few turns. 

This' trouble can be overcome 
by thrusting the screw through 
one end of a strip of stiff paper 
which then acts as a long handle. 


She iust coughed 

and coiighedf20 



a dose of ‘Pineate 
Honey Cough Syrup 
checked the rasping 
spasms and started 
her. on the road to 
rapid recovery. 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough. Syrup brings 
ease and comfort—it 
breaks up stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
bronchial passages. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon* 
ful will check a cough 
immediately. 1/9 in¬ 
cluding Purchase Tax. 
Good for grown-ups 
too 1 Always ask for 


Pineate' 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 


MONEY FOR 
NETTLES 


Wanted for Making Medicines, 

Write asking for full details to 
Chief Chemist, E.G.H. Laboratories 
Ltd., P.O. Box 497, Manchester. 


hJaitertA 



DELICIOUS', NOURISHING 
Best Coupon f/alue / 

Controlled price 6 d per-k lb. 


A Seaside Tragedy 

Caid a man on the pier, "I’m 
afraid 

My little pet dog I’ve mislaid. 

I left him alone 
Drinking in the ozone, 

And over the edge he has 
■ strayed.” 

Britain’s Central 
Heating 

'J'he Gulf Stream, which has 
such a big- effect on the 
climate of Europe, starts its 
journey eastward from the Gulf 
of Mexico as a deep current 30 
miles 'wide and passes the coast 
of Florida with a speed of about 
3i miles an hour and a tempera¬ 
ture of 81 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Off the south-east coast of 
Newfoundland it mingles with 
the Labrador current and 
broadens out considerably. As 
the Gulf Stream Drift, and 
gradually losing speed and 
temperature, it flows slowly 
toward north-west Europe. 

The waters that pass by, 
Britain are moving at a rate of 
only 300 feet an hour and they 
have a temperature of about 40 
degrees. 

They have taken between five 
and six months to do the journey 
from Florida. 

Countries and Their Names 

Jndia means the country 
through which the River 
Indus flows. 

Russia is called after the Russ, 
a tribe who lived there long ago. 

Portugal got its name from 
Portus Cale, the name the 
Romans gave to Oporto. 

Italy means the country which 
was once ruled over’ by a king 
named Italus. 

What Are Raindrops? 

~yy hen warm air laden with 
.moisture comes in contact 
with a cold current, the moisture 
is condensed into minute par¬ 
ticles of water, and these tend 
to unite into larger^particles. 
When they reach a certain size 
and weight the air can no longer. 
support them, and they fall as 
raindrops. 


HIS 

John’s 


UNAIDED WORK 

algebra homework was 
all correct, such an unusual 
happening that, the teacher asked 
the reason. 

“Father’s away from home this 
week,” was the reply. 



THINK I shall now see some fun,” said Jacko one day as he heard his 
grandfather’s steps in the hall. He had placed a mirror in an old 
picture frame, and as his grandfather came into the room he asked meekly : 

Have you seen your new portrait ? ” “ What portrait, my boy ? Where 

is it ? ” said the old gentleman, who was rather short-sighted. Then, as 
Jacko led him before the mirror, he exclaimed : “ My, what a remarkable 
portrait ! ” It was not long, of course, before he discovered the hoax and 
was crying out for “ that young rascal.” But that young rascal had gone. 


"A Tongue Twister 

J -.know Enc, you know too, 

In fact, we all three know. 
We know Eno, he knows you, 
You know I know Eno. 

Safety First in the Garden 

■JffEVER get up from the ground 
suddenly after falling off a 
swing. Crawl sideways out of 
the way of the returning swing. 

Never remove a twig from the 
blades of a lawn-mower with the 
fingers; use a stick. 

Never attempt to remove 
thorns or splinters with a pin; 
use a clean needle. 

Never neglect to wash a cut cr 
wound as soon as possible in 
mnning water. 

A Berg Breaker 

A BENIGN and considerate Whale 
SI Met an iceberg adrift in 
a gale. 

"Such a huge one,” said he, 

“Is a danger at sea!” 

So he smashed it up small with 
his tail. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening, Mai's. Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south¬ 
west, Jupiter is 
in the south, 
and Mercury is 
in the west. In 
the morning 
Venus is very 
low in the 
south-east. The 
picture- shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
9.30 p m on Monday, April 24. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, April 
19, to Tuesday, April 25. 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Shipyard, 
a story of a boy’s first day in a 
Tyneside shipbuilding yard,-writ¬ 
ten by Norman Edgar and John 
Polwarth. Produced by Nan 
Macdonald. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Around the 
Countryside — William Aspden 
talks to two young friends about 
some of the things he has seen 
recently; followed by Sandy 
Macpherson presenting his own 
programme at the Theatre Organ. 
5.55 Letter from America. 

Friday, 5.20 Part Two of a serial 
play, Anne of Green Gables, by 
L. Montgomery. Production by 
May E. Jenkin. 


Saturday, 5.20 The Scottish 
Children’s Theatre Company, 
director Bertha Waddell, in Folk 
Music and a Play; followed by 
Truthful Tam, 4—Sheer Bad 
Luck, by Harold S. Stewart. 

Sunday, 5.20 Serial Play, David 
Copperfield, adapted for the 
microphone in five episodes by 
Philip Wade and John Benson. 
Production by Derek McCulloch. 
Episode 2—David Grows Up. 

Monday, 5.20 Serial Story, Long 
Ears—Part 4. 5.30 A talk, - and 

Songs by the West Country 
Singers. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Cobbers', a pro¬ 
gramme for Anzac Day. Songs 
by the R A A F Quartet; followed 
by a Talk, Waltzing Matilda, by 
George Berrie. 


, Not an Early Success 

fJ^HOMAS Alva Edison, the great 
American inventor, began life 
as a hawker of newspapers on a 
railway train. He kept a little 
electric battery that he had made 
in the luggage van, but one day 
it set fire to the van, and the 
guard roughly kicked him out of 
the train at a wayside station. 

UNRECOGNISED 

gMira: “ That man hds had 

many opportunities, but he 
missed them all.” 

Brown: “Why was that?” 
Smith ; “ They were disguised 
as hard work.” 


- The Children’s Newspaper, April 22, 1244 

THE LYNX 

Jhe lynx is found in many parts 
of Europe, including the Alps. 
One of the smaller and less 
courageous members of the cat 
.family,-It preys on small animals 
and climbs trees after birds. 
Men hunt it for its fui", which 
varies in colour, as the lynx 
changes its coat with the seasons'. 

Nature News 

Jhe plaintive tur-turee of the 
turtle dove, the pweet-pweet 
call note of the whitethroat, and 
the chattering of the sedge 
warbler broadcast the return cf 
these migrants to spend the 
summer here. 

Other spring arrivals are the’ 
ring ouzel, which generally 
makes its nest of heather, leaves, 
roots, and moss stuck together 
with mud on the ground, and the 
, swallow, which lives on the wing, 
feeding and even bathing while 
flying. This bird returns to its 
old nest and has two broods a 
year, laying the first clutch of 
eggs, from four'to six in number, 
towards the end of April. 

The cherry is covered with 
blossom, and the common broom 
and the wild strawberry are also 
in flower. At this time of the 
year quantities of starfish are 
thrown up cn the beaches by 
storms, and the house fly is at 
work laying her eggs. 
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LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Find the Trci 

Fig 

Rhyming Riddle 

Troth 


His teeth need 
YOUR care- 


Mother, you can do some¬ 
thing for your child for which 
he will thank you throughout 
his life. By taking proper care 
now you can ensure his having 
sound teeth when he grows 
up. Dentists advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*, which 
corrects acid-mouth—so often 
the cause of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 

1/ld. and l/10Jd. 



Phiflips, 

fake old tubes back to the shop 
• 1 Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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